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The Man 
Who Sold His Soul 


The man who sold his soul lives in 
the city of Suva. Let’s call him Brother 
Smith. Suva is a seaport on the island of 
Fiji, and Mr. Smith was a foreman in the 
public works department there. 

He studied the Bible with one of our 
church members and attended a number 
of meetings. Soon he was baptized. 

It was easier for Mr. Smith to become 
an Adventist than it is for many men, for 
he never had to work on Saturday. 

But as it turned out, a few weeks after 
he joined the church his employer told 
him that an emergency situation had come 
up. “And we are asking many of the men 
to put in a few extra hours this week. We 
would appreciate it ever so much if you 
could come to work this Saturday.” 

It was the very test Brother Smith had 
thought he would not have to face! 

“I'd like to help you,” he stammered, 
trying desperately to think what to say. 
“You know I’ve been with the public works 
department for many years. But, sir, well, I 
am a Seventh-day Adventist now, and I 
can’t work on Saturday.” 

“Yes, I know, Mr. Smith,” the employer 
said. “We wouldn’t think of asking you to 
work every Saturday. It’s just that right 
now we have this emergency, and we need 
your assistance.” 

“As I say, I’d like to help you,” Brother 
Smith replied. “But God said, ‘The seventh 
day is the sabbath... : in it thou shalt not 
do any work.’ I can’t disobey that.” 

“And I wouldn’t want you to,” the em- 
ployer said. “So let’s put it this way. We 
won’t ask you to work. You are the fore- 
man of a crew. We'll let the men do the 
work if you’ll just come and see they do 
it right. You won’t have to do any work 
yourself.” 
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Mr. Smith thought awhile. He didn’t 
want to be difficult. Besides, if he didn’t 
cooperate, he could lose his job, and he 
owed quite a large sum of money to an 
Indian moneylender, a debt he had con- 
tracted before he joined the church. If he 
lost his job he couldn’t pay the debt, and 
the Indian moneylender might make things 
very. difficult for his wife and family. 

“All right,” he said reluctantly. “I’ll be 
here.” 

He walked home gloomy and discour- 
aged. He had compromised, and he knew 
it. Sabbath morning he reported to work 
instead of going to church. The only thing 
that cheered him was that the employer 
had said he would not have to do anything 
except sit and keep an eye on the men. 

But when he received his next pay en- 
velope there was extra money in it. His 
employer had paid him for what he had 
done on Sabbath. “I have sold my soul!” 
he gasped. 

He hurried to his employer’s office and 
threw the extra money on his desk. 

“I cannot keep it,” he said. “You must 
take it back.” 

“No, no, it’s yours,” the employer said. 
“You earned it.” 

“But I cannot keep it,” Brother Smith 
replied. “I earned it by breaking God’s 
holy day. I have sold my soul for a hand- 
ful of money.” 

The employer walked over to the win- 
dow and gazed outside, thinking. He had 
never seen a man like this before. What 
could he do with him? At last he faced 
Mr. Smith again. 

“I have never,” he said slowly, “I have 
never in my life known a man to return 
money we had paid him. I am convinced 
that obeying your God and keeping His 
commandments must be tremendously im- 
portant to you, and I promise you that I 
shall never again ask you to work on your 
Sabbath.” 

There was no gloom in Brother Smith’s 
feet when he went home that night! He 
was too happy for gloom—happy that he 
had such a sympathetic employer, happiest 
of all that he had decided to stand firmly 
for the right. 


Your friend, 


Roarene Yrassell 
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Abe Kept His Dogs Happy 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


ie WAS a cold winter day in Illinois, one 
hundred thirty years ago. Young Abe 
Lincoln, his knobby ankles sticking out be- 
low his trouser legs, was watching a small 
dog on the far bank of the stream he and his 
family had just crossed. Their heavily 
loaded cart and ponderous oxen had broken 
the ice in the small river, leaving the water 
to swirl darkly around the floes. His father 
came to stand beside him. 

“We can’t do anything about Sport now,” 
he said, firmly but not unkindly. “We can’t 
drive back to pick him up. We might not 
make it over again ourselves. Besides,” he 
turned away, as if angry with the dog, 
“he should have kept up with us so he 
could have ridden over.” 

Abe did not seem to hear his father. He 
was listening to the wild barking of the 
animal that thought itself deserted. He was 
hearing its pitiful whines. When it ran for- 
ward and stuck a foot into the water, then 
jerked it back as the iciness bit into its 
flesh, Abe could stand no more. 

Years later, telling about the experience 
to his friend and law partner William H. 
Herndon, he said, “I could not bear the idea 
of abandoning even a dog. Pulling off shoes 
and socks I waded across the stream, floun- 
dering through the ice, and returned tri- 
umphantly with the shivering animal in 
my arms. His frantic leaps of joy and other 
evidence of a dog’s gratitude amply repaid 
me for all the cold I had suffered.” 

This was Abraham Lincoln’s reaction to a 
dog’s need when he was a young man. His 
reaction was the same when he grew to 
manhood and had a family of his own. Yet 
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* Barefooted, Abe carried his pet over the frozen river. 





The Chore Virginia Forgot 


By KAY HEISTAND 


| pense pushed her arithmetic book 
away from her with a contented sigh. 
bg lesson hadn’t been as hard as usual to- 
ay. 

She looked at her neatly written columns 
of figures with a great deal of satisfaction. 
Arithmetic was difficult for her, but by 
studying hard she made pretty good grades. 

Yet in spite of her satisfaction there was 
something nagging at the back of her mind, 
haunting her. She frowned, wrinkling her 
brow under her straight blond bangs, and 
her brown eyes contained a worried look. 
She sighed—the memory would not come. 
She only hoped it wasn’t something at home, 
for things were undergoing a drastic up- 
heaval there these days. 

Virginia was one of four children—she 
had two brothers, Kenneth and Roy, and a 
younger sister, Rosalind. Sometimes her 
mother became desperate, trying to manage 
a home and four active children, and then 
she would institute new rules and regula- 
tions. 

Mother was on a neatness campaign right 
now, Virginia remembered. Into her mind 
came a mental picture of her pretty bed- 
room, with its twin beds neatly made, her 
clean clothes carefully hung up in the closet, 
and her dirty clothes safely in the hamper 
where they belonged. Her brow furrowed 
and a horrified sigh escaped her lips. Had 
she? Yes, she had! She had forgotten to 
hang up her nightgown! She could see the 
pink flannel gown at this very moment 
dropped carelessly on the floor by her bed. 

She gripped the edge of her desk in 
alarm. Would her mother . . . ? Oh, no! She 


couldn’t possibly do what she had threat- 
ened! A thin film of perspiration arose on 
her brow as Virginia remembered so clearly 
her mother’s words, “The next time, Vir- 
ginia—the very next time you forget to 
hang up your clothes—I’m coming to school. 
I'll call you out of class and take you home 
and make you hang up the garment!” 

Virginia tried to push the terrifying 
thought into the back of her mind and con- 
centrate on what the teacher was saying. 
But even as she did so, the door of the 
schoolroom opened and Virginia’s mother 
walked in. 

This time she wasn’t smiling as she usu- 
ally did when she visited the school. There 
was a stern expression on her face, and as 
she advanced on the teacher, her step was 
brisk. Miss Hawkins stood up, smiling. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Ford. It’s so nice to 
have you visit us,” she welcomed. 

Virginia grasped the edge of her desk 
so tightly that her fingernails splintered. 
“Oh, no, Mother—oh, no,” she pleaded in 
her mind. 

Mother was speaking to Miss Hawkins 
in a low voice. Virginia’s terror subsided 
briefly as Miss Hawkins called to her, “Vir- 
ginia, come up here, please.” At least her 
mother hadn’t spoken so loudly that the 
whole class could hear her. 

Virginia approached the desk on shak- 
ing legs. “Yes, ma’am?” she whispered. 
“Hello, Mother.” 

Miss Hawkins wasn’t smiling. “Your 
mother tells me you have a duty to perform 
at home, something important, so I am ex- 
cusing you long enough to go home with 
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Mother had said she would come to the school if Virginia forgot her chore again. Now here she was! 


her. Do this important chore, then hurry 
back!” 

Virginia heard a stifled giggle behind her, 
and her face flamed red. How the girls 
would laugh at her—they were laughing 
already! 

“Thank you, Miss Hawkins. Come, Vir- 
ginia.” Mrs. Ford turned and left the room, 
Virginia following meekly behind her. 

Virginia’s intuition had been right—it 
was her nightgown! It lay on the floor 
where she had visualized it. By the time 
she reached home she was so angry with 
her mother for daring—yes, that’s the way 
she thought of it—for daring to come and 
get her out of school in order to go home 
and perform a silly, insignificant little task 
like hanging up her nightgown—well, Vir- 
ginia was so angry with her mother that 
she couldn’t speak to her for fear she would 
say much more than she should. 

“Til get even with her,” she vowed to 
herself. Gentle, easygoing Virginia was 
aroused as she had never been aroused 
before! 

But mother knew what was going on in 
Virginia’s mind. Knew from her flushed red 
cheeks, her tightly pressed lips, the snap; 


ping of her ordinarily gentle brown eyes, 
that Virginia’s temper was inflamed and 
nearly uncontrollable. 

After Virginia picked up the despised 
nightgown and hung it in the closet, she 
tried to march out of the room. 

“Virginia,” her mother said, “come here a 
minute and sit down.” 

Virginia stopped in the doorway and 
stamped her foot rebelliously. “I won't,” she 
cried, and the tears broke loose. “I won't! I 
can never go back to school again! The 
girls will all find out and I can’t ever face 
them again. To—to be treated like a small 
child and dragged out of school by my 
mother and made to come home—and— 
and hang up my nightgown! I'll never live 
it down, never!” 

Mother came close and put her arms 
around Virginia’s stiff, unyielding shoul- 
ders. “My dear, this must seem like a harsh, 
cruel thing that I’ve done to you this morn- 
ing, but I thought it was necessary. Sit 
down, dear,” and she pulled Virginia to the 
bed and sat down beside her. 

“My mother wasn’t as strict with me 
when I was your age. I was often forgetful 
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Chapter 6: The Snake Charm 


If you missed the last chapter: 

Early in the morning Satoo and Hans went up to 
Satoo’s favorite lookout to watch the volcano. They 
saw the village’s largest fishing boat set out to sea, 
and wondered where it was going. Later in the day 
the two boys went into the jungle to gather rattan 
vines for the teacher to use in his garden. While 
there, Hans explained to Satoo about prayer, and 
they found a sick monkey, which they took to Tama, 
the medicine man. Tama treated it kindly and offered 
it medicine, which it ate greedily. Hans went off to 
his home on the sand, and Satoo stayed to talk to 
Tama. Tama explained that Satoo’s father, Chief 
Meradin, had gone that very morning to get some 
missionaries from an island to the south to teach the 
villagers the way of Islam. ‘““When they come,’’ Tama 
said, “this singing teacher with the great red beard 
will surely go and take his family with him.” ‘Oh, 
no,” Satoo said. “The singer on the sand will stay. 
oa not leave.’”’ Read on and find out who was 
right! 


AMA stood in the door of his hut and his 

eyes followed Satoo as the boy ran home. 
The words Satoo had just spoken stood up 
in his mind like black stumps in a burned- 
over clearing. “He will not leave. . . . He 
will not leave.” 

Tama shook his head. The thing that 
shocked him was Satoo’s fierce determina- 
tion. He wondered if all the village people 
who had listened to the big teacher's magic 
were so strong for the new teaching. For 
the first time he wondered if it had been a 
wise thing to send for the new teachers of 
Islam. Up to this moment failure had not 
entered his mind. Now he was not sure. If 
the big teacher chose to stay, and if a num- 
ber of the village people wanted him to 
stay, if they were all as stubborn as the 
chief’s son, there would surely be trouble. 

Well, it was too late now. The mes- 
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sengers, with Chief Meradin, had already 
gone south to invite the Islam teachers. 
Tama felt certain they would come. 

He took the monkey out and held it in 
his hands. He could see that the little ani- 
mal felt better. He took a braided thong 
from the wall and fastened a wide bark belt 
around the monkey’s middle, then tethered 
him just outside the door. 

Tama made a fire in the clean clay stove, 
and as he worked he kept seeing a pair of 
little white hands brushing and cleaning the 
ashes from among the stones. He tried to 
shut thoughts of the little girl from his 
mind, because he needed to make plans. 
Now that he had put the heavy curses on his 
charms he must think of some plan to get 
them in the big teacher’s way so he would 
touch one of them. 

Also, while the chief was away, he must 
prepare the people to receive the Islam 
teachers. He must find some way to prevent 
the villagers from flocking to the house on 
the sand, and he must do something to win 
Satoo away from his fanatical devotion to 
the teacher’s family and the new magic 
they had brought. 

With his mind still wandering, Tama 
prepared the cassava for his evening meal. 
He took it to the spring, and as he washed 
the roots he thought of the little girl with 
the yellow braids and the pink dress who 
had scoured the kettle that morning. He 
tried to push thoughts of the child from his 
gnind, but the first thing he saw when he 























climbed the ladder to his hut was the coco- 
nut shell in the window with flowering 
twigs. 

Tama shook with sudden anger. Was 
this some kind of witchcraft? He set the 
kettle over the stones, rushed to the window, 
and flung both shell and blossoms out 
toward the jungle. Then he kindled his fire. 

While he waited for the kettle to boil he 
unwrapped his charms. He handled them 
with care, for the curses he had laid on the 
principal charms were so powerful that he 
feared them himself. He laid the goat's 
skull, the shark’s tooth, and the dried snake 
by themselves on a piece of bark cloth, and 
put the others away. Before he sat down to 
eat he looked out at the fire mountain. The 
ground had quivered several times during 
the day. Smoke and flame belched from the 
volcano’s mouth almost all the time, and the 




















rumblings under the ground sounded worse 
than usual. 

He dished up his meal and sat down to 
eat, and as he ate he planned what he would 
do. First, he intended to scare the village 
people about the fire spirits. They feared 
the mountain, and certainly he could make 
them see that it was because of the new 
teacher that the volcano spit smoke and 
flame. The fire spirits must be furious. He 
didn’t think he would have much trouble 
convincing the people of that. Then he 
would let them know that he would use his 
most deadly charms against the teacher. 
When the bad things began to happen, he 
would soon have the village people back 
under his control again. 

It was evening when Tama finished his 
food. He had been home for almost a day 
already and not one person had come to 
call him. The chief had come on the first 
night and Satoo came this afternoon, but 
they had not come for medicine. Then, of 
course, the little child came. But what could 
have happened to the village folks? Usu- 
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Marta put her head down on 
Tama’s knee and went to sleep. 
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ally some sick or troubled person called him 
several times a day, and after he had been 
away for so long, there must be sick persons 
and worried ones that needed his help. 

Tama remembered that the last time he 
came back from a journey to the other side 
of the island there had been people waiting 
outside his hut from the moment they knew 
he was home. 

The witch doctor looked out his door 
again. He saw village men and women 
walking down toward the teacher's house. 
Anger shook him again. This, then, was the 
reason no one came to ask for medicine or 
to call him to help the sick, to tell him their 
troubles and ask for advice. 

Just look at them! There must be at 
least ten people going down the path right 
now. That big teacher had stolen their 
hearts. They had taken their evening baths 
at the spring and eaten their evening meal. 
They ought to be inside their houses get- 
ting ready to sleep. Instead, here they were, 
flocking down the path to the teacher's 
house. And what did they intend to do 
there? 

Tama remembered his visit to the teach- 
er’s house last night, just a little later than 
this. He remembered the singing, and how 
it had struck him down with its beauty and 
power, and how he had lain shocked and 
confused in the salt grass outside the low 
rock wall. 

The village people must be going over 
to hear that singing. He supposed they went 
every night to listen to it. There was prob- 
ably no way to stop them tonight. It might 
be a good thing to follow them and see 
what would happen in the big teacher's 
house. 

As he swung down the ladder and along 
the path, the witch man saw more people 
come out of their houses. They hurried 
toward the teacher’s house as though they 
were afraid they might miss something. 

He overtook one of the young men from 
the village with a baby in his arms. 

“Where do you go?” Tama asked. 

“Oh, don’t you know? We go every night 
to hear the singing and the magic from the 
black boxes.” 

Tama didn’t say anything. The young 
man turned and looked at him. “Oh, you 
don’t need to worry about this magic. It is 
all good. This baby of mine was sick yester- 
day, and the big teacher came and gave him 
medicine. He said the magic words to his 
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God, and he sat with us until the child was 
better. Now, you see, the baby is well again.” 

Now Tama knew for certain why the vil- 
lage people had not come to take his medi- 
cine or ask his help. Anger rose again in his 
mind, but he put it down and questioned 
the young man about the teacher and his 
family until they stood before the gate into 
the teacher’s garden. Tama had not meant 
to go inside the house, but now he could 
not avoid going in. The villagers swept him 
along with them. Of course, he was a little 
curious too. 

In the front room of the house clean mats 
were spread, and the room was already al- 
most filled with eager people. The teacher 
sat in a corner of the room. Tama stared at 
him. Even as he sat there cross-legged on a 
mat, Tama could see that the teacher was 
the biggest man who had ever lived on this 
island. The hair of his head and beard was 
red and curly—a red-haired giant, that’s 
what he was. The big man laughed and 
talked to the village people as they came 
in. He called them by name. He called the 
children by name. He held a block of magic 
in his hands. Tama’s anger came back. The 
mats were crowded with people. No one 
moved over to make room for him. He de- 
cided to go home. 

Then he felt a small hand tug at his, and 
looked down into the face of the little girl 
who had visited his hut this morning. She 
smiled up at him and whispered something 
in her own language. She pulled on his 
hand. Tama allowed her to lead him into 
another room of the house. He understood 
that this little one was proud of the new 
house, that she knew that he had never been 
inside before, and that she wanted to show 
it to him. 

The witch man saw that everything in 
the house was as neat as the garden outside. 
The teacher’s wife had arranged the four 
rooms so that one was used for cooking 
and eating, two for sleeping, and the largest 
one for visitors. 

Tama looked at the high platforms these 
people used for sleeping. Each one was cov- 
ered with something that should have been 
a mat but wasn’t. These covers were made 
of so many bright colors that they bewil- 
dered Tama’s eyes. He laid his hand on one 
of the platforms. The cover felt soft and he 
stroked it. The child led him back into the 
big room and found him a comfortable sit- 
ting place where he could lean back against 
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the wall. Then she sat down beside him. 

Tama fumbled around for his anger, but 
it was gone. The child’s hand was still warm 
in his. Clearly she had chosen him for a 
friend. The witch doctor was not accus- 
tomed to the feel of a child’s hand. 

The teacher spoke now in the language 
of the island. True, his speech stumbled 
and halted and was filled with mistakes, 
but the man’s voice was friendly, and the 
meaning of what he said was clear. Tama 
could see that the big teacher loved the 
people who sat before him, and in spite of 
his imperfect talk he was able to make 
them understand the kindness he offered 
them. 

When the man opened the block of 
magic and began speaking to it, his deep 
rich voice took on a solemn tone that awed 
the people. The room quieted, even the 
children hushed their giggles and their 
whimpering. The magic pressed Tama with 
its power, but he resisted it. He looked 
down at the little girl beside him. She had 
laid her head on his knee and one of her 


yellow braids fell across his hand. The silky 
hair lay soft and warm against it. The little 
one is sleeping, Tama thought, and smiled 
in spite of himself. 

Then the teacher closed the magic box 
and began to sing. The small girl sprang up, 
pulled her hand away from Tama’s, and 
went to stand beside her father. As the rich 
melody flowed through the room, she sang 
along with her father, every note as perfect 
as his but in a higher tone. The teacher’s 
wife sang well too and so did the boy. Some 
of the village people tried to make the 
beautiful sounds, but they hadn’t learned 
very well yet. Tama saw several of them 
look at him as though they felt embar- 
rassed or timid in his presence. 

Again Tama felt the power of the sing- 
ing as he had felt it the night before. Ter- 
rible fear overwhelmed him. He leaped to 
his feet and rushed out into the dark and 
ran all the way up to the village. 

All out of breath the witch man scram- 
bled up the little ladder of his hut. Then he 
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eighth grade if they didn’t take the final 


examinations, but... 


Noah and Abel would have to repeat the whole 


The Exams Came on Sabbath! 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


BEL! Noah! The teacher sent me to tell 
you to be sure to come to school today 
because the final examinations are going to 
be this morning,” a black-eyed little boy 
announced excitedly. 

“This morning! On Sabbath!” exclaimed 
Noah and Abel in shocked voices. “Oh, we 
can’t go this morning. It’s our Sabbath to- 
day.” 

“Please tell the teacher that my sons can- 
not go to school today,” the father told the 
boy who had brought the message. 

Abel and Noah were finishing the eighth 
grade in a public school in Central Amer- 
ica. Not many boys and girls who live in 
small villages there are able to study be- 
yond the eighth grade. Finishing grammar 
school is an important event in their lives. 

The boys’ father was an Adventist min- 
ister in the little town of San Pedro in the 
high mountains of Guatemala. There was 
no church school in the village, and public 
school ran six days a week. Sunday was the 
only free day. Abel and Noah had never at- 
tended school on Sabbath, for on that day 
they were always in their places in the lit- 
tle Sabbath school. 

The boys’ father had explained to the 
teacher that his sons would not be able to at- 
tend on Saturdays because they were Sev- 
enth-day Adventists. It was hard for the two 
brothers at first, for the teacher continually 
reproached them. But as time went on, and 
he saw that they were well-behaved and 
good students, the teacher had more will- 
ingly permitted them to miss classes every 
Sabbath. 

Final examinations in Latin American 
countries mean much more than they do in 
the United States. These examinations are 
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not given by the teacher, but by an examin- 
ing board who come to the school and fill 
the children with fear and trembling. One 
by one the children are called to come and 
stand before the strange professors and an- 
swer questions out loud. 

Unless Abel and Noah passed this final 
examination, they could not go on to high 
school or academy. The date of the final ex- 
aminations had been in their minds a long 
time, and the whole family had been pray- 
ing that it might not come on Sabbath. 
They had been happy when it was an- 
nounced for Friday, but there had been a de- 
lay. The men on the examining board had 
not arrived in town in time to give the test 
that day—and now it was to be on Sabbath, 
this Sabbath! 

It was early in the morning, but the boys 
were already dressed in their freshly ironed 
shirts and their best pants. They were wear- 
ing shoes and socks instead of going bare- 
foot as they usually did. It was breakfast 
time, and their mother was just putting 
on the table the oatmeal gruel cooked with 
a fragrant stick of cinnamon. And there 
were fresh tortillas covered with a white 
napkin to keep them hot. 

The boys sat down to eat after their 
schoolmate went away, but there was a 
lump in their throats where the oatmeal 
and tortillas seemed to stick. 

They were still at the breakfast table 
when another schoolboy appeared with an- 
other message. 

“The principal of the school says that you 
must come and take your examinations this 
morning, even if it is Saturday. He says that 
if you aren’t there, he will report your fa- 
ther to the mayor.” 
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“You must come to school today, Abel and Noah,” the boy said. “We're having final examinations.” 


Evidently the teacher had reported the 
refusal of the Orozco boys to the principal 
immediately. 

“But we can’t go,” Abel and Noah said 
in troubled tones. “We are going to Sabbath 
school this morning.” 

“Tell the principal that I am very sorry, 
but my sons cannot take their examinations 
on Saturday, for it is the Bible Sabbath,” 
said Pastor Orozco firmly. 

There was a special family prayer meet- 
ing that morning after breakfast. Then 
mother began to wash the dishes with a bit 
of cactus fiber and soap, pouring out water 
from an earthen jug. 

Another messenger arrived. 

This time it was a policeman in a khaki 
uniform. He looked very stern as he 
handed Pastor Orozco a piece of paper. 

“Here is an order from the mayor for you, 
sit,” he stated. 

So the principal had reported him to the 
mayor! The boys’ father took the paper and 
read the message. He must appear before 
the mayor immediately. 

“I will be back in time to go to Sabbath 


school,” he told the two boys. “You be 
ready when I come.” And away he went 
with the policeman. 

The mayor of the town looked very stern 
as he sat by his worn old desk in a bare of- 
fice, right on the main plaza of the town. 

“Don Gregorio,” he began, calling the 
minister by his first name, as is customary 
among acquaintances, “your sons must take 
their examinations this morning with the 
rest of the pupils. It is one thing to keep 
them out of school every Saturday all during 
the year, but it is quite another thing to re- 
fuse to let them take their tests. If you re- 
fuse, your boys will fail, and they will have 
to repeat the whole year’s work. Next year, 
perhaps the tests will come on Saturday 
again. You should be ashamed of yourself to 
do such an injustice to your children. A fa- 
ther should wish to see his sons get ahead.” 

The boys’ teacher was there too, and he 
added his influence to the mayor's argu- 
ments. “Yes, Don Gregorio,” he said, “when 
you have such fine boys you should think 
of their future. They have been on the 

To page 19 
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Faith forFodaye | « 


Pictures and text by C. A. (Bill) Oliphant 


ETWEEN classes at Greater New York 
Academy on Long Island one day, Elaine 

Nyirady talked to her friend, Norman 
Wendth. 

“Your father works at Faith for Today, 
doesn’t he?” she asked. “I want to visit the 
place someday. Can I?” 

“Sure,” Norman said. “They like visitors 
at Faith for Today.” 

So one morning Elaine and Norman made 
their way to the headquarters of the Seventh- 
day Adventist telecast, Faith for Today, in 
Forest Hills, Long Island, to meet the staff 
of fifty men and women who keep the 
television ministry going. 

They were surprised to learn that Faith 
for Today “ee three separate buildings 
—two very old three-story houses on one 
lot and a converted warehouse two miles 
away in another town. 

As Elaine and Norman began their tour, 
the Faith for Today public relations di- 
rector took pictures of them. They first 
visited the two old houses to see the admin- 
istrative staff and the Bible correspondence 
workers. Then they visited the warehouse 
where the file room and press are located. 
The accompanying pictures help you see 
what they saw on their tour. 


1. PASTOR FAGAL. Norman and Elaine visited 
Pastor Fagal in his office on the second floor of one 
of the old buildings. Pastor Fagal told them how the 
telecast originated on one TV station in New York 
City in May of 1950. “Now,” he said, “it is on 150 
stations throughout the world.” He asked Norman 
and Elaine to ask their friends to give a big offering 
on February 11 to help keep the program going. 


















2. MRS. FAGAL. Mrs. Fagal shows Elaine 
and Norman how her dictaphone works. 
She appears on each telecast to invite 
people to enroll in one of seven free 
Bible correspondence courses. More than 
100,000 students enroll each year, about 
10,000 graduate. Mrs. Fagal writes nearly 
forty letters every day, mostly answering 
questions about the Bible or helping listen- 
ers solve some of their personal problems. 


3. QUARTET. In a small third-floor room 
Elaine and Norman found the Faith for 
Today quartet busily recording songs. The 
quartet invited them to sing with them, 
and for a few minutes they tried hard. 
(From left to right) Stanley Schleenbaker, 
the first tenor; Walter Isensee, second 
tenor; Herbert Hohensee, baritone; and 
Victor Hilbert, bass. These men spend a 
great deal of time practicing together. 


4. SWITCHBOARD. Switchboard Operator 
Judy Bryant let Norman try to handle 
some of the hundreds of calls that come 
to Faith for Today each day. Norman did 
not think he would like to pay the Faith 
for Today telephone bill, which amounts 
to about two hundred dollars a month! 
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6. BIBLE SCHOOL. Mrs. Margaret McKay, Bible 
school supervisor, explains how student records 
are kept. Elaine and Norman learned that Faith 
for Today has a special Bible course for juniors, 
and that more than 13,000 juniors enroll every year. 








5. NORMAN’S FATHER. Norman’s father, Ernest 
N. Wendth, visits stations to get free time for 
Faith for Today. Most of the 150 stations make 
no charge for time. Mr. Wendth tells Elaine that 
Faith for Today is on in Canada, Bermuda, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Philippines, Australia, and Nigeria. 





7. THE SECRETARY. Elaine, who would like to be 
a teacher or a secretary, enjoyed meeting Pastor 
Fagal’s secretary, Eve Szekely. Norman wasn’t sure 
he could ever learn to operate her electric type- 
writer. He would like to be a science researcher. 


8. CHECKS. Norman thought it might be fun to 
have these canceled checks for a half million dol- 
lars till Assistant Treasurer Durward Wildman told 
him they are worthless. Mr. Wildman processes 
3,000 checks a year, keeping the finances straight. 
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9. FILM LIBRARY. Supplying 150 television sta- 
tions with Faith for Today films each week is a big 


i job and requires a large library of films. David 
; - Burke shows some films to Norman and Elaine. 





10. FILE ROOM. Sylvia Stieglitz tells Elaine and 
Norman that there are nearly 100,000 metal name 
plates in the files that cover an entire wall of 
the file room. Names are written on the plates by 
machine, 4,000 new ones every month. Over the 
years, the ladies have handled 15 tons of plates. 





11. PRESS. Elaine thought it would be fun to run 
the offset press, but there were too many compli- 
cated gadgets. The press is used to print “Tele- 
Notes” each month, and much more besides. It saves 
Faith for Today thousands of dollars every year. 





12. MAIL. As they were leaving, Elaine and Nor- 
man saw some of the mail sacks on the loading 
dock, and Norman showed how easily he could lift 
one—for Elaine’s benefit. About 10,000 letters 
come in each week, and 150,000 pieces of mail 
go out every month. Faith for Today’s postage bill 
is $50,000 a year, which is one reason they need 
a big offering February 11! Let’s give it to them! 
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The Chore Virginia Forgot 
From page 5 


and careless, and once it nearly cost the 
lives of myself and my little sister Bessie.” 
She paused in thought a moment. Lines of 
worry creased her forehead and remembered 
pain filmed her eyes. 

Virginia wiped at the tears on her cheeks 
with her hand, and stopped crying. Her 
curiosity was aroused. “Aunt Bessie?” she 
asked. 

Mother nodded. “We spent our summers 
at a cottage on Lake Erie, and we girls 
learned to handle a rowboat very early. But 
one day I took Bessie, who was only three 
years old at the time, out in the boat with 
me. I was careless and forgetful and didn’t 
put her life preserver on her. I had been ex- 
pressly forbidden to go out in the boat 
without wearing one myself and putting 
one on the smaller children. I had so much 
reckless self-confidence that I didn’t wear 
one, either. I really couldn’t row very well. 
I was just your age, Virginia.” She shook 
her head sadly. 

“What happened, Mother?” The present 
resentment and anger were vanishing as Vir- 
ginia’s imagination took her backward in 
time to the day her mother could never 
forget. 

“We hit a small rapids. Bessie became 
frightened and stood up. I must have 
reached for her and dropped the oars. The 
boat overturned and we were thrown into 
the deep rushing water 

“Oh, Mother!” 

“It was very dangerous, Virginia. I man- 
aged to get hold of Bessie. I could swim a 
little bit, but in my terror I forgot every- 
thing I ever knew. Two men fishing in a 
boat nearby got to us in time, but I nearly 
lost ‘my little sister that day!” Mother 
reached out and gripped Virginia’s hands 
tightly. “Oh, my dear, Bessie had to go to 
the hospital, and I still shudder when I 
think of that dreadful day. That’s why, Vir- 
ginia, I try so very hard to train you to re- 
member the little things so you won't forget 
the big, important things when the time 
comes.” 

Virginia suddenly was sincerely sorry. 
“Mother,” she wept in her mother’s arms, “I 
didn’t mean what I said. Honest, I didn’t, 
and I will be more careful.” 

Mother hugged her tightly. “That’s my 
girl! Besides, Virginia, one might not have a 
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chance to realize what is an important 
thing at the time—a dropped match, a 
roller skate on a step, a neglected duty. If 
we don’t form the habits we need to live by, 
we may not live by them, and someone may 
be hurt. 

“Prayer is the answer, Virginia. Ask God 
to help you with your problems and He will 
never fail you. When all else is gone, and 
there is no one else to help you, He is al- 
ways there.” Mother’s eyes were misty with 
awe and sincere conviction. 

Virginia looked into her mother’s sweet 
face with gratitude and understanding. 
“Tll never forget today,” she whispered. 





Abe Kept His Dogs Happy 
From page 3 


this time what he did to the family pet 
was exactly the opposite. He left it behind. 
But there was a reason. 

Fido was of no special breed. He was a 
yellowish, rough-coated, stubby-tailed mon- 
grel. He loved everybody and was beloved 
in return, especially among the children of 
the neighborhood. It was a terrible blow to 
Tad and Willie, his masters, when after the 
election their father said he could not take 
Fido to Washington. 

The boys must have thought their father 
was being hardhearted. But he was not. He 
was being very sympathetic with the dog. 

The animal was about five years old. The 
White House, especially with times as they 
were, was no place for a dog, and especially 
for one like this that could not endure com- 
motion and would run and hide under the 
long horsehair sofa when things disturbed 
him. He would be much better off staying 
among the neighbor children he loved. Mr. 
Lincoln tried to explain this to his sons, 
and it seems he succeeded after a fashion. 

“But,” he finished, “we are not going to 
abandon him. We are going to find him the 
best home we can, and we are going to 
make sure he will be cared for. Who would 
you two boys suggest we give him to?” 

After a little talk and much considering 
it was decided to give him to the John Roll 
family. Mr. Roll was one of Lincoln’s best 
friends. His two boys, about Tad’s and Wil- 
lie’s ages, were gentle and serious. They 
loved Fido and Fido loved them. 

But Mr. Lincoln was still not satisfied. He 
insisted that Mr. Roll take the horsehair 














sofa so that Fido could have his special 
place to hide when he wanted to. He also 
made the new masters promise that they 
would never tie up the dog, that he was 
not to be punished for muddy feet or foot- 
prints, and that he be allowed to come into 
the house whenever he scratched on the 
door. Also, he was to be let into the dining 
room at mealtime, since he had always been 
given tidbits by the members of the Lincoln 
family while they were at meals. 

Perhaps all of this doesn’t sound as heroic 
as wading an ice-clogged stream to rescue a 
little dog that had fallen behind, but it does 
show the same consideration. Abe brought 
the earlier animal across the stream because 
he felt it would be cruel to leave him. He 
left the latter one with everything that was 
necessary for his happiness because he felt 
it would be unkind to take him away from 
the friends he loved. 

Of such little things was the greatness of 
our best-loved President made. 


Singer on the Sand 
From page 9 


flung himself down in the door and gazed 
out into the night. He could still hear the 
singing in the teacher’s house. It came 
faintly through the air, and even from this 
distance it shook him with fear. He glanced 
at the glowing cone of the fire mountain 
in the curve of the bay. Even as Tama sat 
there recovering his breath, the earth quiv- 
ered. Yes, the fire spirits were very angry, 
and they had good reason to be. Then the 
song ended. Tama relaxed. 

“Ah, you are here, Tama?” a voice spoke 
out of the darkness. “I see you do not go to 
drink the new magic and the music.” 

Tama peered into the night and made 
out the form of old Gola, Chief Meradin’s 
oldest adviser and counselor. 

“Are we the only ones in the village who 
do not run after the new magic?” Tama 
asked. 

“I think the others are all over there.” 
The old man hobbled up the ladder and 
into the room. “I think most of them go 
only out of curiosity. They will run after 
any new thing. You know that.” 

“It is not good, Gola. It is dangerous. 
Look at that fire mountain. Do you think 
the spirits are happy about this new teach- 
ing that has come to Great Sangir?” 


“No, of course not, but we must be pa- 
tient. The chief will certainly bring the Is- 
lam teachers. They will also be new. They 





THE SNOW 
By JOAN ROBINSON 


Have you seen anything 
As pretty as the snow? 

When children slide on gliding sleds 
With faces all aglow, 

The soft white hillside comes to life 
And laughter fills the air. 

Mittens and scarves of every hue, 
You'll find, then, everywhere. 


Skimming down the velvet path 
With shrieks of gay delight, 
The voices change to huffs and puffs 
As children pull with all their might 
To reach again the mighty top 
For another fleeting slide. 
Seems there's nothing so important 
As that thrilling downward ride. 


It's sure a snowman will be found 
Sitting in the yard; 

With his top hat and saucy grin 
He looks just like a guard 

And seems to say, "Don't trespass, 
Here am I." 

He doesn't know his scarf is borrowed, 
As well as is his tie. 


He doesn't know his days are numbered 
And that his eyes are coal, 

He doesn't know he'll soon be gone 
Because he has no soul. 

For soon old Mr. Sun will shine 
And gone will be the snow; 

No white blanket and no sleds, 
No shimmering diamonds’ glow. 


Now they've gone their merry way, 
Only soggy ground we see. 

The velvet path is muck and mud— 
But not for long it will be. 

For soon again the sky turns gray, 
The clouds are full and round, 

And once again the snow comes down 
To cover all the ground. 





will have magic too, and they will have 
wonderful things to do and say. They will 
make their kind of witchcraft and the peo- 
ple will run after that.” 
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“Do you think so?” Tama pulled a mat 
up to the door and they both sat down close 
together. “You see, Gola, some of these peo- 
ple have already been taken in the heart. 
That is bad.” 

“Yes, it is too bad about the chief's son. 
How can he ever be chief if he follows this 
strange magic? What will his father do? He 
has no other son. Chief Meradin should 
have called you back sooner.” 

“Satoo has made his heart strong for the 
new teaching,” Tama said. “We must think 
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FEBRUARY TWELFTH 
By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


This day belongs to one whose fame 
Goes round the earth; to one whose name 
Is mentioned with the good and great. 
No wonder, then, we celebrate 

The day he came fo live on earth, 

The day of Abraham Lincoln's birth. 
And though a log house was his home 
For many years, the White House dome 
Rose high above him day and night 
Those crucial years when his insight— 
His very greatness—made him see 

No land could live half slave, half free. 
And when he died, the nation bowed 
Its head in grief. A heavy cloud 

Hung over it. But now today, 

With that sad time so far away, 

We honor him, and in him see 

A true, stanch friend of liberty. 
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of some way to break the power of the 
magic for him. Ordinary advice will not 
move him.” 

“Perhaps it is not yet too late.” Gola’s 
voice sounded courageous. “You have pow- 
erful charms, you know.” 

“Yes.” Tama’s voice vibrated with ex- 
citement. “I have already laid the curse. 
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Tomorrow I will call the spirits again and 
plant the devil magic.” 

“Good, good.” Gola chuckled and stood 
up to leave. 

Long after the old man had gone, Tama 
lay on his sleeping mat and thoughts tum- 
bled through his mind. Of course, he had 
the charms. Either the teacher's family 
would sicken, perhaps die, or there might 
be a bad accident. Some terrible thing was 
sure to happen. His charms had always 
worked on the island people. There could 
be no reason why they wouldn’t work on 
these foreign teachers. 

Then other thoughts pushed into his 
mind. The picture of the little girl with the 
yellow braids came up. He saw her stricken 
with fever, shaken with chills, thin with the 
starving sickness. All these he was able to 
bring on the teacher’s family. These 
thoughts made him squirm and twist on his 
mat, and a dreadful fear struck him. Had 
the teacher’s magic already taken hold of 
him? 

Tama did not sleep that night. When he 
heard the monkey cry he got up and 
turned the little creature loose, and watched 
while it swung up into the trees in the edge 
of the jungle. 

Morning climbed the sky over the fire 
mountain, and he was ashamed and angry. 
With a vicious swing he picked up the 
black kettle and went down to the spring to 
prepare his breakfast. The spring was be- 
hind the house and a little way into the 
jungle, but the path was a well-beaten trail. 

Tama lingered a long time at the spring. 
He bathed; he shook himself. He drew in 
deep breaths of the cool moist air. At last he 
felt better. He knew he could face what he 
must do this day. He filled the black kettle 
with enough water to cook the taro he had 
washed, and went back to his hut. 

The door stood open as he had left it. His 
three most powerful charms still lay on the 
floor where he had put them yesterday. 
But now a little girl with yellow braids and 
a pink dress knelt beside them; and while 
a scream of horror choked in Tama’s throat, 
she picked up the dried snake and stroked 
it gently while she crooned soft words, as 
though she pitied the poor dead creature. 

Tama dropped the kettle of water, and 
with a great splash it clattered on the ladder 
and thumped to the ground. On that dead 
snake he had laid his most terrible curse. 

(To be continued) 














qutnetmane: — 


The Exams Came on Sabbath! 
From page 11 


honor roll all during the school year, and 
now you can’t refuse to let them take their 
examinations.” 


The pastor explained as politely as pos- . 


sible that it was the firm belief of his family 
that the seventh day is the Sabbath, and 
that his boys could never go to take the ex- 
amination that day even if it did mean that 
they would have to repeat the year’s work. 

The pastor went back home and took the 
family to church. Abel and Noah were two 
solemn boys as they took part in the sing- 
ing and the classwork, and they kept pray- 
ing in their hearts that somehow—some- 
how—they could pass the eighth grade. But 
even as they prayed they knew that the ex- 
aminations were being given in the white- 
washed adobe schoolhouse just off the 
plaza, and only a miracle, a real milagro, 
could help them now. 

Sabbath afternoon there was the MV 
meeting to keep the boys busy, and there 
were tracts to be distributed from house to 
house. So that Sabbath day passed. 

The mayor had threatened to take the 
matter to the governor of the state in the 
neighboring town of San Marcos. Sure 
enough, on Monday morning there was a 
summons for the minister to appear before 
the governor. 

He took his Bible with him, a large Cath- 
olic version that he knew was more ac- 
ceptable to the people than the one he usu- 
ally used. 

“Your Excellency, he began _ respect- 
fully, “I am anxious for my sons to have a 
good education, and I appreciate the priv- 
ilege of sending them to the public school, 
but I want to explain to you just why they 
cannot attend school on Saturday, even to 
take their final examinations.” Then fol- 
lowed a good Bible study on the Sabbath, 
with the minister reading the texts to the 
astonished governor right out of the Cath- 
olic Bible. The governor was attentive. 
When he spoke it was in a kind voice. 

“I congratulate you on your loyalty to 
what you believe, Mr. Orozco. If you teach 
your boys to be as firm to their convictions, 
they will be fine citizens. Now that I under- 
stand that your objections are because of 
your religion, I shall not take any steps 
against you, or punish you in any way. But 
your sons will have to repeat the eighth 
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Bible Heroes and Heroines 


February 

12. Gen. 18:19 Abraham directs household well 
13. Gen. 22:7 Isaac obeys 

14. Gen. 35:2 Jacob sets example 

15. Gen. 37:13 Joseph obedient 

16. Judges 4:9 Deborah was courageous 

17. Num. 13:30 Caleb’s courageous report 

18. Eccl. 7:1 Good name rather than ointment 








grade again, and I hope that next year the 
examinations will not come on Saturday.” 

The pastor thought and thought and 
prayed and prayed. And an idea came to 
him. He would talk to the state superin- 
tendent of schools. 

He lost no time in visiting the superin- 
tendent. He had explained why his family 
kept the Sabbath to the teacher, to the prin- 
cipal, to the mayor, to the governor, and 
now he did the same thing to the super- 
intendent of schools. 

“What can you suggest?” he asked the 
superintendent when he had finished his ex- 
planation. 

“It is impossible to have the examining 
board give the examinations again,” was the 
flat reply. 

“Can’t you think of some other way so 
the boys could take their test?” pleaded the 
father. 

Suddenly a light dawned on the superin- 
tendent’s face. “I have an idea,” he said. 
“The school in San Antonio hasn’t had ex- 
aminations yet. Perhaps if you talked to the 
principal of that school he would permit 
your sons to take their examinations with 
his students.” 

Another trip to another town. Another 
explanation, to the principal of the school 
in San Antonio. 

“Certainly, I would be glad to have your 
boys come here for their examinations,” the 
principal said at once. “I'll send you word 

To page 22 
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Lesson theme for the first quarter: “Light in the Darkness" 


Vil—The Night Jesus Was Tried 


(February 18) 


Memory VERsE: “The Lord turned, and 
looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered the 
word of the Lord” (Luke 22:61). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of Christ’s appearance before 
the Jewish rulers and of Peter’s denial, as Luke 
tells it in Luke 22:54-71. Learn the memory 
verse and repeat it each day. 


SUNDAY 
Taken Before Annas at Midnight 
Open your Bible to John 18. 


It was a little after midnight when Jesus was 
arrested in the Garden of Gethsemane. The mob 
hurried Him away, even though they had 
tightly bound Him and made it painful for Him 
to walk. Find where they took Him, in verses 
12 and 13. 

Caiaphas was the real high priest at that time, 
but Annas was the head of the priestly family. 
Annas was more crafty than the younger Caia- 
phas, and he wanted to give a preliminary trial 
before Jesus was taken to appear before Caia- 
phas and the Sanhedrin. He knew that it would 
be impossible to find Christ guilty of a crime 
worthy of death, but he had to decide on a false 
accusation that would sound plausible to the 
Romans. 

The Sanhedrin could not sentence a prisoner 
to death, only examine him and pass judgment 
and advise the Roman judges, who only had 
the authority to pass sentence of death. 

The problem was to find something that both 
the Jews and the Romans would esteem a just 
cause to condemn Jesus. Annas tried to accuse 
Jesus of forming a secret society for the over- 
throw of the Roman Empire. Find how Jesus 
answered the suggestion that He had been mak- 
ing secret plans, in verses 20 and 21. 
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“Annas was silenced by the decision of the an- 
swer. Fearing that Christ would say something 
regarding his course of action that he would 
prefer to keep covered up, he said nothing more 
to Him at this time.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 
700. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
698, 699. 


THINK of the contrast between the craftiness 
of Annas and the honesty and openness of 
Jesus. 


Pray to have nothing in your life and actions 
of which you need to be ashamed. 


MONDAY 
Before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin 


Open your Bible to Matthew 26. 


After Jesus had been questioned by Annas, 
He was taken to the palace of Caiaphas, son- 
in-law of Annas and the actual high priest at 
the time. Annas went too. Find in verse 57 who 
else were assembled. 

“When the members of the Sanhedrin had 
assembled, Caiaphas took his seat as the presi- 
dent. On each side were judges; before them 
stood the Roman soldiers guarding the Saviour; 
back of these was the accusing mob.” —The 
Story of Jesus, p. 114. Look in verses 59 and 60 
and find what the council tried to do and 
whether they were successful. 

When charges were brought against the Sav- 
iour the witnesses could not agree, or the evi- 
dence was not sufficient. Finally two false wit- 
nesses misquoted something Jesus had said. Look 
in verse 61 and find what this was. 

“Early in His ministry Christ had said, ‘De- 
stroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up.’ In the figurative language of prophecy, 
He had thus foretold His own death and resur- 
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rection. ‘He spake of the temple of his body.’ 
John 2:19, 21. These words the Jews had under- 
stood in a literal sense, as referring to the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. Of all that Christ had said, the 
priests could find nothing to use against Him 
save this. By misstating these words they hoped 
to gain an advantage. The Romans had en- 
gaged in rebuilding and embellishing the tem- 
ple, and they took great pride in it; any con- 
tempt shown to it would be sure to excite their 
indignation. Here Romans and Jews, Pharisees 
and Sadducees, could meet; for all held the 
temple in great veneration.”—The Desire of 
Ages, pp. 705, 706. Look in verses 62 and 63, 
first part, and find how Jesus answered the false 
@ 22252605 made against Him. 
For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 

703, pars. 2, 3; p. 704; p. 705, par. 1 

THINK how the prophecy of Isaiah was ful- 
filled when he said of Jesus that “He was op- 
pressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not 
his mouth: he is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he openeth not his mouth” (Isaiah 
53:7). 


Pray that you may learn to have self-control 
and know how to keep silent when silence will 
wirt the day. 

TUESDAY 
Accused of Blasphemy 
Open your Bible to Matthew 26. 


The members of the council were getting 
desperate. They just had to find some reason 
for condemning Christ, but they could come to 
no agreement. 


Pilate pointed to Jesus and said, “Behold the man!” 
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Raising his right hand toward heaven, Cala- 
phas asked Jesus a question. Read the question 
in verse 63, second part. 

“To this appeal Christ could not remain si- 
lent. There was a time to be silent, and a time 
to speak. He had not spoken until directly ques- 
tioned. He knew that to answer now would 
make His death certain. But the appeal was 
made by the highest acknowledged authority of 
the nation, and in the name of the Most High. 
Christ would not fail to show proper respect 
for the law. More than this, His own relation to 
the Father was called in question. He must 
plainly declare His character and mission.”— 
The Desire of Ages, pp. 706, 707. 

Though there had been confusion and talking 
before, the hall was silent as every ear strained 
to catch Christ’s reply. Read it in verse 64. 

One day the scene then taking place will be 
reversed! Christ will be on the judgment seat, 
and those cruel men will be awaiting sentence 
from Him who had once been their prisoner. 
But now they presumed to pass sentence on the 
Son of God. Read what the high priest did and 
how sentence was passed on our Lord, in verses 
65 and 66. 

Jesus was not blaspheming, but the high 
priest, by rending his garments was guilty of 
blasphemy, for the priests were forbidden un- 
der penalty of death to tear their garments, 
which represented the character of the Lord. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
706, 707; p. 708, par. 4; p. 709, par. 1. 


THINK how the judges were more guilty by 
far than the One they judged. 


Pray that you may not by disbelief or selfish- 
ness reject Jesus from your life as the Jews re- 
jected Him from their nation. 


WEDNESDAY 
Denied by Peter 


Open your Bible to Luke 22. 


Although most of the disciples had-fled when 
Jesus was arrested, Peter and John had followed 
Jesus and the mob at a distance. John was ad- 
mitted to the court of Caiaphas’ palace because 
some of the high priest’s household recognized 
him, and they hoped that as he saw his Lord 
humiliated he would see how foolish he had 
been to follow Him. Peter slipped in with the 
mob. John did not try to hide the fact that he 
was a disciple of Jesus, but Peter mingled with 
the crowd and pretended he was an onlooker, 
hoping no one would take him for one of 
Christ’s followers. 

It was cold in the early hours of the morning, 
and a fire had been kindled in the court, and 
Peter sat beside it. Find the incident that took 
place as he sat beside the fire, in verses 56 and 
57, then read in verses 58-60 how the incident 
was repeated. 

Mark tells us that Peter “began to curse and 
to swear, saying, I know not this man of whom 
ye speak” (Mark 14:71). 

“The disciples of Jesus were noted for the 
purity of their language, and in order fully to 
deceive his questioners, and justify his assumed 
character, Peter now denied his Master with 
cursing and swearing.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 
712. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
710, pars. 2-5; pp. 711, 712, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK how soon Peter forgot his resolution 
to stay by Jesus even though it might mean im- 
prisonment and death. 

Pray to be loyal to Jesus at all times, even if 
you are ridiculed for it. 
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THURSDAY 


Repentance Comes to Peter in the Night 


Open your Bible to Luke 22. 


While Peter was still speaking his words of 
denial the third time, a sound caught his ear. 
Find what sound that was, in verse 60. 

Something else happened as that cock crowed. 
Look in verse 61 and see what it was. 

As the Saviour looked at him, Peter remem- 
bered how, when he had made his profession of 
loyalty, Jesus had looked at him and said, “this 
day, even in this night, before the cock crow 
twice, thou shalt deny me thrice” (Mark 14: 
30). Once again Christ’s words had come true. 

“While the degrading oaths were fresh upon 
Peter’s lips, and the shrill crowing of the cock 
was still ringing in his ears, the Saviour turned 
from the frowning judges, and looked full upon 
His poor disciple. At the same time Peter’s eyes 
were drawn to his Master. In that gentle coun- 
tenance he read deep pity and sorrow, but there 
was no anger there.”—The Desire of Ages, pp. 
712, 713. Read what effect that look and the 
recollection of Christ’s words had on Peter, in 
verse 62. 

“A tide of memories rushed over him. The 
Saviour’s tender mercy, His kindness and long- 
suffering, His gentleness and patience toward 
His erring disciples,—all was remembered... . 

“He pressed on in solitude and darkness, he 
knew not and cared not whither. At last he 
found himself in Gethsemane. The scene of a 
few hours before came vividly to his mind. The 
suffering face of his Lord, stained with bloody 
sweat and convulsed with anguish, rose before 
him. . . . On the very spot where Jesus had 
poured out His soul in agony to His father, Pe- 
ter fell upon his face, and wished that he might 
die.”"—The Desire of Ages, p. 713. 

The life of Jesus was a life of continuous vic- 
tory. Neither anger of enemies nor denial of 
friends could put out the light of His true, 
faithful life. He was true and faithful unto 
death. The love of Christ has always brought 
men to répentance. Peter came back from Geth- 
semane a new Peter. Ever after, his life was 
given to the preaching of the gospel of Christ. 
He suffered imprisonment and hardship but 
bore a faithful witness for perhaps thirty-six 
more years till he at last was crucified outside 
the city of Rome. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
713. 

Tuink! Have you slighted the appeals Jesus 
has made to your heart through your parents, 
your teachers, your minister? 

RESOLVE that you will receive willingly the 
godly instruction you are given that you may 
not have to waste time in regrets for the past. 


FRIDAY 


How did each of the following persons or 
groups do their part in ill-treating Jesus? 

1. Annas 

2. Caiaphas 


. The Sanhedrin 
. The false witnesses 
. The mob 
. Peter 

In what ways did the high priests and the 
Sanhedrin break the law? 

What commandments did Peter break in his 
denial of Jesus? 

How can we deny Jesus today? 

REVIEW the memory verse. 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bi- 
ble Story, vol. 9, pp. 82-94. 


Oop 








The Exams Came on Sabbath! iy 4 


From page 19 


as soon as I hear what day the examining 
board is coming, and I trust it will not be 
on a Saturday. But you must bring me the 
boys’ grade cards for this school year so 
that we can see how they have done in their 
other examinations.” 

The father was very happy. But -the 
problems weren't all solved yet, because 
the principal and the teacher of the boys’ 
school both absolutely refused to send the 
grade cards to the San Antonio school. Pas- 
tor Orozco had to appeal to the superin- 
tendent of schools again. 

“Certainly, they must send the grade 
cards to San Antonio,” the superintendent 
decided, and he sent a notice to the school 
in San Pedro ordering this to be done im- 
mediately. 

The day came for the tests. The boys did 
their very best and passed with high scores. 
All their schoolmates heard about their go- 
ing to take the examinations in San An- 
tonio, and all the teachers knew about it, 
and all the parents heard about it from the 
boys and girls. In fact, the whole town knew 
how Abel and Noah had kept the Sabbath 
day, and it made a deep impression on 
them all. 

The boys have gone ahead and gained a 
higher education, but they have never failed 
to keep the Sabbath in spite of difficulties 
and threats during the years. 
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THE MIRACLE 
OF WU-PAO and other stories 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in 
the pages of the Youth’s Instructor over the past several years. 
Stories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read 
“Pardoned From Death,” “Penny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- 
get,” and the other stories of this choice volume again and again. 


Price, $3.00 


BULLET 


By BEATRICE E. PETERSON 


A pleasing story of a little girl's love for her Shetland pony. 

This little steed was so speedy that no name fitted him as did 

Bullet. He was taught many things—to prance, to rear in parades, 

and eventually to jump. Every boy or girl who longs for a Shetland pony 
will love this book. 


Price, $3.00 


PERKY 
THE PARTRIDGE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


A naturalist woodsman leads you through field and forest 
and helps you to see through his trained eyes the fascinating 
mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. 


Price, $3.00 
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PRETTY BOY 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By DOROTHY CHRISTIAN 


A happy collection of stories 
about birds—their habits— 
their songs—how they build 
their nests. Beautiful four- 
color cover. 


Price, $3.00 


ADVENTURES OF 
SMUDGIE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


Every boy and girl will love 
this story of the antics of a 
Persian kitten and the many 
comical situations in which 
she is involved. 


Price, $3.00 
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SNAPPER, the Turtle, No. 6—By Harry Baerg 
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1. When the grabbler felt along a turtle’s back, the 
turtle would remain perfectly still, then when he 
grabbed it by the tail, the fireworks began. 2. The 
turtle would struggle to get free, scratch or bite 
the attacker, and grab branches and roots to keep 








from being drawn out of the water. 3. At times the 
grabbler would have quite a struggle, wallowing in 
the mud and water and pulling out trash and roots 
before he could lift out the twisting, clawing 
snapper. It took caution to keep from being bitten. 








4. Following the grabbler was a man with a gunny 
sack. Into this sack the turtles were dropped. The 
sack was dragged along in the water because it 
was often too heavy to carry very far. 5. The 
grabbler worked around the bend of the stream and 


found where Snapper had hidden. Cautiously he 
felt the pointed plates of his back toward his 
tail. 6. He made a grab for the tail—but it wasn’t 
there! Snapper’s misfortune saved his life, and he 
quickly swam away upstream to find a quiet place. 














7. Farther up the stream he found a quiet nook 
where he lived for a while. Then heavy rains 
swelled the stream till it washed him out. He could 
not swim against the current, so he climbed out of 
the water and tried to get back overland. 8. Soon 
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he came to a gravel road, and not being acquainted 
with the hazards of such places, he started across 
at his slow pace. 9. It so happened that a car 
came around the turn, and with a sudden jolt ran 
over Snapper, bringing this story to an abrupt end. 








